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Lhe kunction of Dramatic Criticism 


By Watrer Pricuarp Eaton 


Aw author who is also a leading critic and authority on drama 
contributes this article as a member of THe Wrirer’s Honorary 
Board of Editorial Contributors who represent the highest in 
achievement in their particular fields of writing, and who are 
thus especially qualified to voice the aims and ideals of author- 
ship. Other authors of articles in this series are Gertrude 
Atherton, Gamaliel Bradford, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Zona Gale, Robert Hillyer, Dhan Gopal Muker ji, 





Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Williams. 


RAMATIC criticism is not written 

for actors, though it is read by 
them, sometimes violently. It is not 
written for playwrights, though oc- 
casionally they may get some help from 
it. But players and playwrights alike 
chiefly read it because it is an index of 
their success or failure. Dramatic 
criticism is written for the theatre-going 
public, not to teach actors and drama- 
tists their job. It is written, first of all, 
to tell the theatre-going public some- 
thing about the plays appealing for pub- 
lic patronage, and then to guide their 
choice toward what seem to the critic to 
be the best. Dramatic criticism is re- 
portorial in its first function, and is of 
very little use to anybody if it does not 
perform this function vividly and clearly, 
in language which the average theatre- 
goer can understand. Finespun theories 
about production, metaphysical abstrac- 
tions and word spinnings, occasionally 
characteristic of dramatic criticism in 
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M. Tanner, and Ben Ames 


certain of our weeklies, are of small aid 
to the theatre. A young aspirant to the 
critic’s seat would much better take 
“Variety” for his model than these ob- 
scure essays on esthetics. 

Dramatic criticism has to be repor- 
torial because the drama itself lives or 
dies by grace of immediate public re- 
sponse. There is no instance of a drama- 
tist failing in his own age, to be hailed 
by posterity. The drama’s beat is the 
pulse of the hour, and the dramatic 
critic is the most useless of mortals if 
he does not feel the same pulse, and 
strive to reach his contemporaries with 
news that a good thing and a true thing 
has arrived. That, of course, is why 
many a newspaper wise-cracker has been 
more prominent and influential as a 
critic than the learned essayists of the 
leisurely magazines. The public doesn’t 
care what a Doctor of Philosophy thinks 
of a play, a month after the play, per- 


haps, has gone to Cain’s storehouse. 
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But, knowing from past experience what 
the tastes and reactions of Gilbert 
Gabriel are, let us say, the public wants 
immediately to read what Gabriel has to 
say about the opening last night. As be- 
tween Gabriel’s job on a daily, and any- 
body’s job on a weekly or monthly, no 
critic worth his salt would hesitate to 
choose. If he should have the notion 
that there is some superior critical 
dignity and literary distinction attached 
to the monthly essay, he doesn’t belong 
in the theatre at all. The theatre is 
much too popular and vulgar and in- 
telligible a place for him! 

But if a major duty of the dramatic 
critic is reportorial, to tell the public the 
nature of a play, to reflect its tone and 
entertainment content, no less is it his 
duty to uphold a standard and guide 
the public to the best, and to make clear 
why it is the best. To fulfill the first 
duty, contrary to general belief, is not 
so easy as to fulfill the second. Granted 
that the critic has native taste and has 
been a playgoer and play student long 
enough to have established standards of 
comparison, it is not difficult to detect 
merit in playwriting and acting, to dis- 
criminate between the meretricious and 
the sincere, to single out the drama 
which truthfully reflects life, and to 
speak for it with force and conviction. 

But suppose you are a critic faced 
with the task of telling your readers why 
Eddie Cantor is funny, or making them 
feel something of the quality of James 
Gleason’s acting, or Frank Craven’s, as 
they give warm life to plays of no great 
literary consequence, but of unques- 
tioned entertainment value. Call this 
expressionistic criticism if you like; I 
call it reporting. Anyhow, it is your 
job as a critic. If you think it isn’t, 
or try to dodge it, you’d much better 
shift to lecturing on Tennyson to the 
Chautauqua. To do this job well re- 
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quires, first, a temperamental ability to 
yield yourself to the spell of theatrical 
illusion; second, the intellectual power 
to keep your head cool while your heart 
is heated (the same power is required of 
the actor); and, third, it calls for a 
very decided literary gift, a creative 
talent, for you are obliged to render the 
emotional glow of one medium — the 
drama — in terms of another medium — 
prose criticism. If you don’t think this 
is difficult, read a few hundred dramatic 
reviews, and see how seldom it is suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

In Shaw’s famous criticism of Irving 
in “A Story of Waterloo” (“Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays,” Vol. 1, page 93) 
he contrives to give a vivid picture of 
the whole proceeding; we can see it all. 
He was moved to scorn, to be sure, but 
he was moved. His response wasn’t that 
of the masses, but he renders it back to 
us. He reports the performance as it 
affected him, and the result is we would 
have known exactly what to expect of 
the play had we been London playgoers; 
and also, in this case, exactly where 
Shaw places it according to his critical 
standards of merit. Take such a review 
as A. B. Walkley’s of “Quality Street” 
(“Drama and Life”). Here, by a deft 
hint of the story, a deft reference to 
Jane Austen, a certain delicate geniality 
of mood, this most urbane of critics con- 
veys to us something of the Barrie 
flavor, while weaving through his review 
certain critical comment. He has not 
been callous to the emotional appeal of 
the play, but he has not been tricked by 
it into forgetting his standards. Again, 
consider some of the reviews of Alex- 
ander Woollcott, who more than most 
recent American critics has the faculty 
of rendering back to his readers the 
mood of the play. Woollcott’s spright- 
liness of style alone could not account 
for the eagerness with which his reviews 
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were read when he wrote for a daily 
paper. They were read because from 
them it was possible to flavor the enter- 
tainment, and hence to judge whether or 
not it was one that you, the reader, 
would also enjoy. You might often dis- 
pute Woollcott’s critical standards, but 
you had always to confess his repor- 
torial ability, except in those cases where 
he was temperamentally unable to re- 
spond to the play’s appeal. 

And that brings us to another point. 
The ideal critic asks, “What has the 
dramatist attempted to do and how has 
he succeeded?” If what the dramatist 
has attempted to do is displeasing, tem- 
peramentally, to the critic, he can hardly 
yield his imagination and hence cannot 
fairly gauge the dramatist’s success. 
Moreover, if the attempt is displeasing 
to the critic because it seems unworthy, 
that too chokes off his emotional re- 
sponse. A critic, for instance, who has 
no temperamental sympathy with fantasy 
cannot report “Peter Pan” adequately, 
nor can one who, like the late William 
Winter, considers that art has no busi- 
ness to deal with “unpleasant” topics 
give a fair report of “Street Scene.” In 
other words, the more catholic and com- 
pletely disinterested are the sympathies 
of the critic, the better, per se, will his 
reporting be, the fairer will he serve his 
mixed public, the greater justice will he 
do to the artists of the stage. But such 
catholicity, without a guiding critical 
intellect, without standards both of 
artistic merit and social values, will re- 
sult in reporting without comment, re- 
viewing without leadership, criticism that 
does not guide. The critic must be open 
to every breath of theatrical illusion, 
ready to do it justice. But it must, 
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after he has experienced it, be measured 
by such standards as his best knowledge 
can supply. Always his is a dual role, 
and always it is difficult. 

If critics often seem to be straining 
for smartness, for “wise cracks,” at the 
expense of the play or the players, do 
not be too severe with them. They know 
full well the greatest literary sin is dull- 
ness, and when a poor play has not 
moved them, or when it has no _ ideas 
they can discuss, they may be driven to 
smartness as straw for their bricks. 
When the critics talk too much about the 
play and too little about the acting, 
again do not blame them too severely. 
One can only judge of acting with as- 
surance when he has seen a great deal 
of it, and had a chance to compare 
various players in the same or similar 
roles. The critic here is writing of what 
he feels most certain —a wise course to 
pursue! One of the most pathetic cases 
I ever encountered was that of an earnest 
young critic attempting to review a re- 
vival of “Romeo and Juliet,” which he 
had never seen acted before. There was 
nothing new to say about the play, and 
he was hopelessly without any basis of 
judgment for the players. A wretched 
Mercutio he praised highly, confusing 
the actor with the part. 

Well, nothing can remedy that but 
much theatre-going and long practice. 
In fact, it takes both to make a good 
critic — plus a temperamental love of 
the playhouse, good taste, much literary 
skill, a knowledge of the world, and the 
ability not to be bored and discouraged 
by seven nights of mediocrity out of 
every eight. A first rate critic is quite 
as rare as a first rate dramatist. 
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New Trends in Reader Interest 


WHAT LENDING LIBRARY FANS WANT 


By Wixiiam E. Harris 


No one is in closer touch with the latest demands of the read- 
ing public than the bookseller or the owner of rental libraries. 
The following articles should therefore offer two valuable view- 
points as to the possibilities for success of future books. 


¢¢ NEW type of detective and west- 

ern story is coming into popu- 
larity. And while the love story will 
probably remain preeminent, it may re- 
ceive substantial changes from this new 
trend.” 

This is the opinion of Mr. E. K. 
Rockwell of West Medford, Massachu- 
setts. And as the principal organizer 
of one of the oldest and certainly the 
largest chain of rental or lending 
libraries in New England, he represents 
a very sizable number of readers. 


Many women are turning to both 
these types of fiction, Mr. Rockwell de- 
clares. Their interest has _ brought 


subtlety and refinement of technique. It 
has also raised a problem. “We are ex- 
periencing difficulty,” he says, “in find- 
ing the type of story our readers want. 
The old style writers capable of invok- 
ing plenty of blood-and-thunder, do not 
know how to write this new kind of yarn. 
And until very recently their successors 
have been slow to appear. There is a 
big future awaiting the writer willing to 
take hold of these new forms and develop 
them.” 

To talk with Mr. Rockwell is to 
realize he has three definite viewpoints 
of interest to writers. He can visualize 
trends in publishing; he has many hints 
for the writer about to publish his first 
book; and finally out of his experience 
he is able to tell authors how better to 


write their stories. But properly to ap- 
preciate Mr. Rockwell’s ideas one must 
know the history of the Associated Book 
Sales Company. Returning from thx 
World War, this tall, lean ex-service- 
man decided to follow his brother into 
the lending library business. Now, ten 
years later, he has successfully organ- 
ized, with his three partners, more than 
three hundred and fifty corner libraries, 
situated in drug stores, fruit stores, and 
candy shops throughout the suburbs of 
Greater Boston and surrounding cities. 
Moreover, at least two other concerns 
now buy all their books through the 
Associated. One of Mr. Rockwell's 
stands is placed in the great new office 
building of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, where thousands of men and 
women are employed or pass in and out 
daily. The sum of his book purchas- 
ings, it might be added, now exceed the 
annual gross of many a large city book 
store. Moreover, Mr. Rockwell was 
among the first in the East to develop a 
policy whereby for five cents a day in- 
stead of the usual three, his readers 
might borrow the higher priced books 
such as “Trader Horn” and “The Story 
of Philosophy.” 

“Our public,” he explained, “corre- 
sponds roughly to that of the great 
‘mail order’ magazines in the rural dis- 
tricts. Our readers are the thousands 
who rarely go into book stores to buy, 
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but who like to keep up with all the 
latest novels, and to an increasing degree 
the more important non-fiction.” 

Mr. Rockwell firmly believes the lend- 
ing library to be the greatest single 
medium for word-of-mouth praise or 
criticism of books. “Remember that 
literally scores of men, women and chil- 
dren read books for everyone who buys; 
particularly is this true in the case of 
popular fiction.” 

The bright, not too highly sentimen- 
talized love story and the so-called 
flapper story are the two most lasting 
subjects for a good novel, according to 
Mr. Rockwell. “People want to read 
entertaining, genuine stories, but these 
are the two best types for the young 
writer to begin on, because they never 
wholly fade in popularity. Everybody 
thought when the flapper story ap- 
peared after the War, it would soon 
drop off, but it has held on consistently.” 
Particularly would Mr. Rockwell have 
authors avoid period or costume novels. 
“We have had so many ‘covered wagon’ 
romances that readers temporarily shy 
even at a jacket which suggests this 
type.” 

A novel should have action, but not 
be too complicated. A light plot run- 
ning throughout gives the reader con- 
fidence. Women enjoy a certain amount 
of description to set the principal char- 
acters apart from the world of routine 
affairs. Good, well-drawn “party” scenes 
are always an attraction. Spice or sex, 
Mr. Rockwell believes appeals to many 
women in the same way that seeing Babe 
Ruth hit home runs appeals to men. 
“The trouble is authors and publishers 
have gone too far, have made a fetish of 
sex-stuff. Every book ought to be clear 
all the way through; but when you write 
about sex, you must have definite ideas, 
must handle them intelligently and con- 
cisely.” Too many authors, he thinks, 
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write about sex merely because they con- 
sider it a necessary selling point. 

Mr. Rockwell thinks that the movies, 
especially the talkies, have done much to 
turn women in the direction of western 
and detective The popularity 
of the war story as now written is tem- 
porary, merely providing an outlet to 
imaginations of those too young to en- 
list. “But link the war and similarly 
the air background with the kind of love 
story appealing both to men and women 
— there you will find a rich vein as yet 
unmined.” A story dealing with the com- 
plications arising out of average Ameri- 
cans motoring or flying through their 
own countryside, he believes would be 
exeedingly popular. 

Regarding the publication of a first 
novel, Mr. Rockwell had many unusual 
things to say. “My readers, and I my- 
self,” he declared, “judge a book at first 
glance, more by its general set-up than 
by what it says. We find out the latter 
after we take it home,” he grinned. 

Readers are quick to spot a book that 
is padded either by broken pages, wide 
margins or spacing. Catchy titles that 


stories. 


give the reader something definite to 
think about are helpful. But a title 
appealing to book store patrons fre- 


quently has no lure for lending library 
fans, and vice versa. One that attracts 
both clienteles is a “knock out.” Prob- 
ably it would combine some of the intel- 
lectual qualities of a high brow book 
with the more intimate, picaresque emo- 
tional glow of popular fiction. A motion 
picture made from a novel always in- 
creases its reading public. But a story 
made from a picture never lasts, espe- 
cially when two names are on the credit 
line. ‘Newspaper and magazine articles 
may be ghost written, but not novels.” 
Magazine serialization helps, because the 
same public reads magazines and books. 
But greater co-operation between the 
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editor and publisher ought to be de- 
manded by the author. “Serialization 
always creates a lot of calls for the book 
before publication, many being made by 
the magazine readers as well as others 
who have merely heard about so-and-so’s 
new book. Moreover, in the case of such 
authors as Temple Bailey and Kathleen 
Norris, magazine publication increases 
the readers’ impatience for the next one. 

Mr. Rockwell thinks the cheaper fic- 
tion, serialized by newspaper syndicates 
and later published as “seventy-five cent 
fiction,” may often be a good starting 
point for the unknown writer with news- 
paper connections. He alluded to 
Beatrice Burton as one who had climbed 
to higher levels. But novels in this class 
do not last so well as those written by 
more famous authors. The “seventy-five 
cent fictionists” have a following which 
reads every book as it comes along, but 
the more distinguished writers can rely 
on the fact of their older books being 
read year in and year out. Again, 
readers will accept a good story by an 
unknown author, but Ethel M. Dell, 
Cosmo Hamilton, Kathleen Norris and 
many others may occasionally write a 
weak novel and still “stay off the shelves.” 

One interesting point Mr. Rockwell 
makes is that women prefer the latest 
titles, while men will read _ reprinted 
stories possibly ten years old. Thus 
the author of full length western or ad- 
venture stories can often make extra 
royalties out of old works or magazine 
yarns not yet published as books. Mr. 
Rockwell, however, has reiterated to pub- 
lishers his interest in young writers. 
Certain older writers, he says, are drop- 
ping off in popularity, so that new names 
must be found and put forward. He him- 
self is constantly on the alert to push 
likely ones. He believes authors should 
be on their guard against publishing 
books that peter out. “Cradle of the 
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Deep” is but one unfortunate example. 
Books lose in reader interest because 
they are weak, ambiguous or in bad 
taste. But sometimes the publisher does 
not stress a book enough because he has 
too large a list. “Fight for proper back- 
ing. A book that peters out will hurt 
your later ones.” 

As a final bit of advice, Mr. Rockwell 
took up best seller lists. Lending 
libraries have their own lists, he said, 
often differing widely from those of the 
book stores. “Booksellers’ lists con- 
stantly change. A book like “All Quiet 
On the Western Front” gets a big write- 
up and immediately everyone wants to 
read it. Perhaps it keeps on selling, per- 
haps not. But it is to our interest in 
the lending libraries, having invested our 
money, to push certain books. Conse- 
quently the simple novel, often unex- 
ploited by the publishers, is the best 
seller among the folk who pay three 
cents a day. Our prosperity rests not 
in popularizing a certain book, but in 
sensing the response of a tremendous 
reading public, and as widely as possible 
supplying for it the title which it de- 
mands.” For this reason he _ believes 
that if authors will study the tastes of 
plain people in the suburbs and smaller 
cities, and perhaps the rural districts, 
they will come nearer writing the book 
with universal appeal. Mr. Rockwell 
himself, in making his rounds, talks to 
them every day, checks the books that 
interest them most, tries to learn why 
they lay down one book and pick up 
another. These men and women who 
choose books during their noon hour or 
as they hurry to and from the office are 
not often the ones who read the book 
advertisements in the large metropolitan 
newspapers, nevertheless they are the 
ones who mean lasting royalties. “At 
present they enable me to place only 
orders of two hundred and fifty or five 
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hundred copies. But once they start to 
read they begin to buy. We sell some 
of them our duplicates; others go into 
the book stores.” Mr. Rockwell was 
standing in the doorway of the great 
basement storage room which covers 
half the cellar of his home. Thousands 
of new books could be seen lining its neat 
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white pine shelves. “Remember,” said 
Mr. Rockwell, bidding the interviewer 
good-bye, “that our readers spread the 
word-of-mouth news about the best 
sellers yet to be, and stimulate sales long 
after a novel has commenced to drop 
down the other side. It’s a wise author 
therefore, who keeps them in mind.” 


BRENTANO SEES TURN TO ROMANCES 


By H. F. Mancuester 


(Courtesy of the 


<p happy, optimistic, Pollyanna 
type of novel is coming back 
into popularity,” stated Arthur Bren- 
tano, member of the famous Brentano 
book firm, and President of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association, “and I, for 
one, will be glad to see it. 

“We all remember those novels,” he 
continued. “There was a man who was 
tall and strong, a man’s man, as the 
saying went, who had the spirit of the 
open air about him, the scent of the pine 
trees, perhaps. There was a girl—a 
girl with long hair and bearing herself 
with the sweet restraint of a Viennese 
waltz. These two looked at life simply 
and wholesomely, and he didn’t call her 
by her first name until the middle of the 
book. Even then he asked her permis- 
sion, and she blushed. 

“For several years it has been con- 
sidered smart to laugh at that type of 
story, and to revel in naked and unfur- 
bished revelations of ‘life’-— usually un- 
pleasant life. We have all gone in for 
intellectual slumming, and many books 
have been printed which won popularity, 
not for their literary merit but for their 
frank expositions of sex, of the under- 
world, of violent and unpleasant things 
which are unsocial. Thrill-hungry people 
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have read them by the hundreds to ob- 
tain vicarious sensations. Now the tide 
is turning, and the forward-minded 
popular author will do well to acquaint 
himself with the topography of apple 
orchards, rose gardens, and autumn hill- 
tops. He will do well to stop and con- 
sider the ladies who sit at home and 
make pillowshams, forgetting for the 
time being the ones who dash about 
madly in Hispano-Suisas, wearing green 
sport hats and easily detachable jew- 
elry.” 

Realism and romanticism seem to go 
in waves, Mr. Brentano went on to ex- 
plain. Before the war, romanticism in 
popular novels was at its height, and 
Galahad traits in fiction heroes were 
very popular. The public would eventu- 
ally have tired of the sweetness of that 
sort of story. Even a sour pickle tastes 
good to those who have had too much 
sugar. But the war hastened matters. 

“We owe to the war for the most part 
the wave of bitter realism which has 
swept the world for the last decade,” 
said Mr. Brentano. “Before August, 
1918, guns, death, corpses, poison gas, 
helmets and bayonets were rather mean- 
ingless figures of speech to the average 
person. When hostilities broke out all 
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these things became concrete realities. 
We read of them in the paper every day. 
We all felt close to death and destruc- 
tion, and acquired an attitude of fatalism 
and futility. The way in which the 
World War was fought was a disillusion 


in itself to the romantic minded. Bright 
uniforms, waving banners, charging 
cavalry, chivalrous respect for the 


enemy — all these colorful and inspiring 
things were swept away. Instead we 
had drab men dying like rats in rain- 
soaked trenches. 

“Romance languished on its deathbed. 
People who had read and enjoyed books 
like ‘Pollyanna,’ ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’ the Limberlost tales and _ the 
novels of Harold Bell Wright became 
perplexed, distressed and thwarted, and 
wondered what the world was coming to. 
As for the younger people — the young 
adult of today who first began to take 
an interest in reading at the time of 
the war—they received their initial 
lesson in pessimism with the very begin- 
ning of their intellectual lives, and have 
never tried the romantic type of book. 
They have heard everywhere that roman- 
tic books are ‘bunk,’ ‘boloney,’ etc. They 
have never had a chance to learn that 
romance, which we may describe roughly 
as an attitude of mind proceeding from 
the hope which is supposed to spring 
eternal in the human breast, is as much 
of a reality as the opposite attitude of 
pessimism and universal distrust.” 

And the close of the war, with its 
intrigues and disappointing treaties, 
hardly assisted in restoring to people 
that hopeful attitude which 


normally 
comes with peace, he stated. 
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mon opinion during the war was that the 
struggle would usher in eternal tran- 
quility, with an equitable adjustment of 
all international matters. The hopes of 
millions were pinned on a conflict labeled 
by such expressions as “the war for 
democracy,” and when their aspirations 
were dashed to the ground the resultant 
bitterness and cynicism made the work 
of the realistic writer still more profit- 
able. 

And now, thinks Mr. Brentano, the 
pendulum is about to swing back. He 
freely predicts that in five years the 
romantic novel will be the popular one. 
It will be older and wiser, perhaps, than 
the idyllic romance of 1910. It will 
admit the existence of pain, dirt, squalor, 
cruelty and lust. But it will not draw 
for us blueprints of these things. It 
will profit by the rhymed advice of 
Arthur Guiterman, who said: 


“Oh, realist, our peck of dirt 
Is quite enough to swallow; 
Although there’s lots of mud on earth, 
We do not have to wallow.” 


Poetry may also become more popular 
with the new wave of romanticism, thinks 
Mr. Brentano, although long experience 
watching the sales curves of books of 
verse has made him cautious in attempt- 
ing to predict exactly what poetry will 
do. The tremendous success of Benet’s 
epic poem of the civil war, “John Brown’s 
Body,” which is glowingly romantic in 
treatment, lends strength to the supposi- 
tion. And if Mr. Brentano’s foresight 
is clear, one may assume that writers of 
free verse full of surgical allusions will 
return to their back-yard fences. 
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Writing the Personality Sketch 


By Dora ALBERT 


ConrTRipuTor of personality articles to the American Magazine, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, New Yorker, New York Sun, Sunday 
Brooklyn Eagle, and other newspapers and magazines. 


HERE has always existed a certain 

amount of interest in the methods 
by which persons in the public eye have 
attained success. This interest led at 
first to the publication of articles which 
told of wealth and prominence gained 
on a shoestring and which purported to 
give the principles of success which, if 
properly followed, would help the most 
ordinary people to attain the heights of 
fame. 

Little by little the most gullible have 
been convinced that these secrets of suc- 
are vague and meaningless; but 
their curiosity in prominent persons has 
not been stifled by their disappointment 
in their creed of life. 

Just exactly what does this mean to 
the writer? It signifies a transition from 
the era in which the conventional success 
story “From Newsboy to Millionaire” 
flourished, to a time when the success 
story must follow a new pattern, giving 
more of the real personality of the sub- 
ject under discussion, from his pettiest 
likes and dislikes, his hobbies and _ his 
home, to his business policies and adven- 
tures in life. 

One phase of the personality story is 
of particular interest to women writers. 
There has been manifested an unpre- 
cedented interest in personality stories 
which concern women who are unique in 
their particular fields. 

The primary problem which perplexes 
the uninitiated writer is the question of 
how he can obtain the necessary leads. 
One method which often proves helpful 
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is clipping and saving all personality 
stories in which you are interested which 
appear in newspapers and filing them 
alphabetically. Helpful leads will often 
be found in the Sunday newspapers, in 
Marion Clyde McCarroll’s articles on 
women in business in the Sunday World 
and in the New York Evening Post, in 
a line or two from the news columns 
which reveal an interesting personality 
behind the news, in the personality sec- 
tion of the Sunday Brooklyn Eagle, in 
old files of the American Magazine or of 
the Green Book Magazine, which is no 
longer published but which at one time 
devoted a great deal of space to women’s 
accomplishments. It is understood, of 
course, that these articles merely furnish 
the name of a person who is worth in- 
terviewing and that it would be unethical 
to rewrite the material found in them. 

Another source of leads exists in the 
form of women’s organizations. It will 
profit the writer to keep in touch with 
his local Y. W. C. A., State Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, or any other organization which 
frequently entertains prominent visitors. 
The National Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industries held in New York in 
October each year furnishes a kaleido- 
scopic picture of what interesting women 
are doing. The program of the exposi- 
tion contains the names of the women 
exhibitors with a few lines about their 
work and therefore is invaluable as a 
source of leads. 


Still another source lies in the fact 
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that the person interviewed often knows 
of other men and women whose accom- 
plishments are interesting and unique. 
Leads of this sort, like other leads, must 
be carefully sifted and weighed by the 
writer before he goes ahead with his 
story. 

After obtaining some interesting leads, 
the writer’s next problem is to determine 
whether they are salable. Group the 
leads which you would like to follow up 
according to the magazines or news- 
papers into whose policy they seem to 
fit. Then outlining the subjects briefly, 
query those magazines by writing to 
them if you have not made any previous 
contacts, by making an appointment 
to see the editor if you have already es- 
tablished a market there and live near 
by. In most cases it is understood that 
approval of the subject does not neces- 
sarily mean acceptance of the finished 
article, which may not work out satis- 
factorily. Nevertheless, the question of 
whether or not to query the editor seems 
to me to demand a vigorous affirmative 
in the case of personality stories, for it 
provides for many contingencies: the 
market may be overcrowded and no ma- 
terial would receive consideration; the 
subject asked about might be unsuitable 
and no superiority in the style would 
save it; the subject of the sketch may 
have been written about previously for 
the same magazine or similar material 
might be on hand. Free lance writing 
is speculative, no doubt; but the writer 
must in so far as possible take the gamble 
out of article writing by querying in 
advance. 

Having received a favorable answer 
to his query, even though he is expected 
to submit the article on speculation, 
the free-lance writer should never drop 
that particular subject, for such a pro- 
ceeding would place him in a position 
where he would be looked upon as a per- 
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son who asked editors about half-baked 
ideas but was too lazy to do any real 
writing. ‘The writer’s next step is to 
telephone or write to the person he 
wishes to interview, asking for a definite 
appointment and stating to what pub- 
lication he is planning to sell the article. 
It is only fair for him, if he is free- 
lancing, to state that fact and explain 
why he expects to be able to place the 
finished article. 

When phoning for an interview, always 
tell the person you expect to see what 
illustrations you will need that he can 
supply, particularly if his or her photo- 
graph is necessary. In this way you 
will be certain that the photograph will 
be on hand when you come or that the 
person you are about to interview is 
perhaps unwilling to have her photo- 
graph used. If an illustration is ab- 
solutely essential, this may ruin your 
lead, but it will save you the trouble of 
an unnecessary interview. 

Before interviewing anyone profession- 
ally, the writer ought to make a careful 
study of the market for which he plans 
to write, noting particularly what ques- 
tions previous interviewers must have 
asked to get the material they did, how 
much of the article is devoted to bio- 
graphical data, what kinds of data are 
desired, how much of the article is based 
on direct quotation, and what kinds of 
leads are generally used. If the writer 
is new at interviewing, it might help him 
to write out his questions in advance. 
At any rate, most people will not talk 
without prodding and the writer must 
be prepared to ask definite questions of 
the person interviewed. To do this he 
must know exactly what kind of a story 
he wants to get and just what questions 
he must ask to get it. When the an- 
swers are evasive or vague he must pin 
the person interviewed down to facts. 
If the person he is writing about has 
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been exploited by other writers, he ought 
to find out where articles have appeared 
and if possible have a glimpse at the 
scrapbook of the person he is inter- 
viewing. This may not only furnish him 
with additional facts which he has not 
obtained in the interview but may sug- 
gest new markets to him. 

An analysis which I made of articles 
in the New Yorker showed that some of 
the following questions must have been 
asked to get the information used: 

Is the name you are using now a nom 
de plwme? What were you christened 
in childhood? . How did you happen to 
change your name? Where were you 
born? How old are you? How much 
do you weigh? What was your father’s 
work? Where did your mother come 
from? What was the first business you 
ever engaged in? Are you married? 
Have you any sisters? What do they 
do? Any children? What do they do? 
Do you smoke a pipe, chew gum, play 
golf, play bridge, go to Europe? What 
is your hobby? Do you attend con- 


certs, art galleries, tea parties? What 
do you like to eat? 
Naturally the questions asked are 


those dependent upon the work of the 
person interviewed; but the slant of the 
magazine for which you are writing can 
only be determined by an analysis of its 
contents. 

The article itself should be written as 
soon after the interview as possible and, 
without suggesting publicity through ex- 
cessive exploitation, should be accurate 
and interesting enough to please both 
the person you have interviewed and the 
editor. Avoid high-sounding praise and 
eulogy; deal as much with the concrete 
facts and with amusing anecdotes as 
you can. No editor will pay for an 
article which sounds like free publicity 
for the person concerned. 
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To me one of the most interesting 
phases of the personality story is the 
lead, for by that it often stands or falls. 
If you get the attention of your reader 
in the first sentence, you generally keep 
it throughout the article. Often the 
editor glances at the first paragraph and 
the last paragraph and if they do not 
sound interesting returns the article. 
Therefore, methods of plunging into the 
story are worthy of detailed study. 

1. The method which has won a 
great deal of favor of recent years is 
the story which plunges you into the 
background against which you meet the 
person interviewed. An article which 
I wrote for the Sunday Brooklyn Eagle 
began: 

“Let me introduce you to 
said .Antonino Ajello. 

I followed Maestro Ajello into an inner 
workshop and studio that still preserves 
its gay and festive appearance amid the 
sloping houses on the Harlem waterfront. 
Drawing aside the folds of a large box, 
Antonino revealed a dark, orange-red 
tapering candle. “This,” said he rever- 
ently, “is Isabella.” The candle was sweet 
with the scent of flowers. “Sorrento in 


springtime—orange blossoms,” said the 
Maestro reminiscently. 


Isabella,” 


2. Another favored introduction is 
the story beginning. An article which I 
wrote on a woman who has traveled alone 
in Africa began: 


In a native hut in Africa a servant boy 
turned suddenly ashen, almost livid with 
terror. “What is the matter?” inquired the 
white woman whom he served. 

“A bad man—he make medicine against 
me,” replied the servant. On his pillow 
had appeared a mysterious note warning 
him that witchcraft was being used against 
him. For days and days he was _ ill— 
unable to sleep, afraid to leave his room, 
and afraid to remain in it. 

This is only one instance of the supersti- 
tions of the natives in Africa observed by 
Mrs. Peggy Fletcher of San Francisco 
during a visit with the witch doctors of 
Nyassaland in British Central Africa. 


3. Still another beginning shows the 
circumstances under which work de- 
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scribed was begun. From a story I 
wrote for the Woman’s Page of the New 
York Sun: 


In a small old log cabin, with a leaky 
roof, with three Colonial looms for equip- 
ment, Mrs. Anna Ernberg of the Fireside 
Industries, Berea College, began the work 
of reviving the Colonial arts of dyeing, 
quilting, and weaving among the mountain 
women of Kentucky. 


4. A favored lead is a direct quota- 
tion from the subject interviewed. From 
an article I wrote for the Christian 
Science Monitor: 


“Architecture touches every phase of 
modern civilization and plays a vital part 
in our daily lives. Architecture is a 
record of growth and change, and there 
is no place in the field for the woman who 
will not study.” So spoke Marcia Mead, 
noted woman architect, when the writer 
interviewed her recently in her studio in 
New York, where she was lovingly finger- 
ing blue-prints, cold and dull save to the 
eye of imagination. 


5. The expository beginning. Fa- 
vored for longer articles, but too intro- 
ductory in nature for the shorter articles. 
From an article I wrote for the Inde- 
pendent Woman on a woman who was 
combining four careers at once: 


Several years ago newspapers and mag- 
azines all over the country hummed with 
the controversy: Marriage or a career? 
Shall the modern woman desert her home 
to seek fame and money? 

Then suddenly the controversy entered 
upon a new phase. It was discovered that 
modern women by the thousands were 
managing, somehow, to follow their ideal 
vision of a career without neglecting their 
husbands, their children, and their homes. 
The question now became not “Marriage 
or a Career?” but “Marriage and a Career, 
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how can they best be combined: 


6. The descriptive beginning. From 
an article in the Sunday Brooklyn Eagle: 
Gray haired, distinguished looking, with 
dark piercing eyes, Morris White at forty 
is known as the Henry Ford of handbags. 
Descriptive of a place rather than of 
a person. From an article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: 











or acres and acres, as far as the eye 
could see, the dismal land along Wading 
River stretched its dreary length across 
the desolate burned waste on the north 
shore branch of Long Island. There 
was scarcely a live standing tree, except 
along the northern boundary and _ the 
northeast corner and these were charred 
and scarred second and third growth oak 
and chestnut. The people who lived a 
few miles from the desolate spot said that 
the Wading River plot was the ‘no 
goodest’ piece of land on the island. 

This description introduced a story I 
wrote of a woman who took this idle 
barren land and transformed it into a 
model farm. 
7. The introductory question. Used 
in an article on a woman who told how 
to dress in harmony. 

How is it that when you buy a tweed 
ensemble in the dress department of a 
large store, you can always get calfskin 
shoes to match in its shoe department? 
Do you remember the good old days when 
all that the store had to offer to the 
young woman dressed in a chic sports cos- 
tume was a high-heeled pair of opera 
shoes? 

8. The news lead telling just who 
the person described is or what she has 
accomplished. 

It took Mabel Wayne exactly twenty ° 
minutes to earn $50,000 by writing the 
music for Ramona. 

These methods of introducing per- 
sonality articles are merely suggestive. 
There are, of course, innumerable ways 
for the writer to begin, which his own 
ingenuity will suggest. 

Concluding sentences of an article, 
requiring much less thought than the in- 
troductory paragraph, are nevertheless 
interesting when analyzed. 

1. One form of conclusion shows the 
recognition accorded a woman for her 
unique accomplishments. From an article 
in the Monitor: 

In recognition of her services in develop- 
ing agriculture on Long Island, Mrs. Full- 
erton was appointed director of agricul- 


ture for the Long Island Railroad, at the 
same time achieving the honor of being 
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the only woman railroad official belonging 

to the American Railway Development 

Association. 

2. Another form of conclusion an- 
alyzes the means by which the person 
described achieved success. From an 
article in the Monitor: 


Miss Terrell’s success illustrates plainly 
that what is needed in starting a_busi- 
ness enterprise is not necessarily training, 
for she had none, but the power to learn, 
coupled with courage and _ persistence. 


3. Another form of conclusion gives 
a glimpse of the private life of the per- 
son described, if the rest of the article 
has been devoted to her business success. 
From an article in the Eagle: 


In addition to her duties in dealing with 
slate, Edyth Francis has a husband and a 
surburban home at Pelham to look after 
when her day’s duties are done. But she 
says that marriage has only been an 
added incentive to her career. 








4. The conclusion may give you a 
last picture of the person described. In 
my article on the candle-maker, I con- 
cluded : 

The candle-maker of the East Side 
walked proudly among his five million 
candles, 

5. Articles frequently conclude with 
direct or indirect quotations from the 
person interviewed. In the travel article 
on Africa I concluded with this remark 
from Mrs. Fletcher: 

“Any woman can travel anywhere alone, 
without fear or danger.” 

Well-written articles on men or women 
whose work is unique are almost certain 
to sell to one publication or another. In 
my next article I shall discuss the policies 
of magazines and newspapers which use 
this type of material. 


On Writing “The Wave”’ 


By Evetyn Scorr 


Tue author of the new and widely discussed novel of the Civil 
War tells why she wrote her book without a plot. 


HAVE a friend who, before putting 

pen to paper, or the two fingers em- 
ployed in such labors upon the keys of 
the typewriter, has passed hours, weeks, 
even months in which all his spare time 
has been absorbed in preliminary medita- 
tion on the selected theme. My husband, 
too, writing slowly and evaluating each 
word set down, polishes as he goes, 
bringing each successive paragraph very 
nearly to perfection before commencing 
another. 

My own methods may seem more ex- 
travagant of energy and good white 
paper, but they are, of course, the easiest 
for me. I cannot sit down and, without 
any preconceptions whatever, conjure 
“inspiration” from the ether; neither 


can I write books in my “head,” without 
visible mark or signpost to show me my 
own contemplated direction. That special 
matter of direction has, for me, to be 
pretty well established before I begin. 
Once such a signal to follow has been 
chosen, however, the details by which I 
progress toward the end are as much 
my adventure in strange territory as 
they can be the reader’s when he peruses 
the finished volume. 

I began to write novels when I was 
fourteen. At that time, in several as yet 
unpublished works, I struggled with the 
then obligation to a plot—a structure 
defining the contemplated actions of the 
characters in the arbitrary fashion of a 
scaffolding for brick, concrete, or stones. 
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But there is an unexpectedness (to the 
author) in the development of person- 
alities in fiction, and this naturalness of 
the creative impulse, following, no doubt, 
from obscure trains of association which 
consciousness has submerged, is often 
the destruction of those lines of action 
preconceived with the choice of a theme. 
Then comes the critical need for a selec- 
tion. Which gods shall be worshipped? 
Organization is demanded if a work of 
art is to have more shapeliness than a 
pulpy mass. The stiff sub-edifice known 
as formal plot imposes something coffin- 
like on the living matter of emotion and 
intuition. 

I believe that every work of art must 
have a clearly conceived intention of 
some sort, however; or the characters 
will surely run away with the supposed 
“story” and lead the poor man and his 
readers into some blind alley or other. 
Dostoyevsky, when writing “The Broth- 
ers Karamazov,” obviously did not hold 
himself sufficiently within those confines 
of an object which, for a painter, may 
be represented by the literal dimensions 
of his canvas or the frame for his work. 
Despite the fact that nothing better 
than certain portions of “The Brothers 
Karamazov” has ever been written (I 
think) the mussiness of the whole might 
have (where possible) been avoided. 
“Crime and Punishment,” though written 
with slightly less miraculous insight, is 
satisfyingly consistent with itself. Which 
brings me, roundabout, to the bewilder- 
ments into which I strayed when first 
experimenting with the presentation of 
* an epic theme in my own terms. 

As I long ago rebelled against “plot,” 
yet fought off yielding to the fragmen- 
tary style of writing which is the symp- 
tom of the same rebellion in some of my 
contemporaries, I was obliged to ex- 
amine as closely as I might my own 
attitude in writing, discovering just 
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what, for me, might be considered the 
goal of my efforts. I discovered that, 
though I abhor most of the aesthetic 
horrors embraced by the literature of 
pure propaganda, I could restrain my 
too omnivorous imagination and keep 
my manuscripts to a size something less 
than the Bible, only if, with each work, 
I enjoined myself to rigorous selection 
of subject matter by setting up before 
the work a kind of “text.” 

With “The Narrow House,” I kept 
myself to that aspect of life showing 
the family group persisting through 
fear—with its counterpart in_ ill-sup- 
pressed hatreds, hatreds that were in- 
voluntary, and almost conscience-covered 
by sentimentality. In “Escapade” I 
tried to draw my own portrait in my 
early twenties, excluding any special 
pleading in the light of my own later 
education to tolerance. I began the 
manuscript from which “The Wave” 
evolved without having selected any 
“text” whatever to specify my inten- 
tion; and merely, it seemed, because I 
had just seen “The Covered Wagon” 
and some other early American films 
presented at the cinema in Bezier, Her- 
ault, France, where I then resided. Those 
films had all the weak points of Holly- 
wood scenarios. Imposed on the mass 
acting of migratory movements and bat- 
tle scenes, was always the trite love 
story in which, it seemed to me, nobody 
could really be interested. 

But the literal sense of spaces, and 
the sense of looking at another time as 
at a literal panorama persisted. Inci- 
dents in these films revived recollections 
of anecdotes listened to in childhood— 
anecdotes of California, of the Civil 
War, in which most of the protagonists 
of the traditional drama were people 
dead before my day, or very old. Yet, 
hearing of them when I did, they left 
vivid ghosts to haunt me. I wanted to 
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write an epic that had the advantages 
in presentation which are in a photo- 
play and something else which is not. 
Above all, besides the spacious scenery 
of a continent which was to be my “set,” 
I wanted a crowd that was no abstract, 
but full of literal numbers in all their 
variety of individualization. Obviously, 
this was no story with a plot. Also, as 
obviously, with a text like: What is the 
essence of the epic? or: View the his- 
tory of America; I was in for at least 
a dozen volumes. I compromised by en- 
gaging my naturally visual mind in the 
description of a number of persons, from 
every walk of life, “caught,” as it were, 
in the act of a response to that romantic 
urge which drives us toward promised 
lands where each shall find himself not a 
new country only, but a new being. That 
was “Migrations.” 

Then came the more catholic plan of 
“The Wave.” Rationalize as you will 
about the disaster to the family in the 
next block, the glow of excitement which 
answers the signal of a holocaust is 
pleasurable. There is a kind of idiocy 
of the emotional nature which, though 
reason deny, will stake all on the grand 
gesture, even when by it disaster is fore- 
ordained. Warfare appears, to. that 
primitive being but half asleep in the 
most civilized, the call to action in a 
cosmic drama where the actors are ex- 
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alted for the time to the shape of beings 
free-willed and fit to move on such a 
stage. That which has been made too 
horribly real for one age is unimpressive 
theory for the next. The announcement 
of war has something of the air initiat- 
ing the grande féte; if only because its 
atmosphere is strange, if only because 
its promises to turn our every-dayness 
topsy-turvy. And the mass of victims 
to this occasionally consoling but oftener 
life-wrecking fallacy is not to be rep- 
resented by an abstract as mere “crowd,” 
but as the original sum of individuals 
each with his unduplicatable response to 
the demand of his time. The Civil War 
was not the theory of an event, but the 
aggregate of suffering, of happiness, of 
collapse before adversity in thousands 
of lives. It seemed to me as if, with the 
declaration of war, a tide of circum- 
stance, a great wave had flowed over the 
country, with compulsions to action so 
irresistible that even the most dominat- 
ing spirits were borne in it or on it like 
drift. 

With the crystallization, through 
actual writing, of that stimulus I had 
from the movies, my original tome of 
“notes” to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred pages became three books, two of 
them now published, the third, to be 
finished when the spirit moves me, deal- 
ing with the “reconstruction period.” 


‘Porgy’ Warns 


Writers from New York 


(From the New York Sun) 


T is probable that the words of Du 
Bose Heyward, whose “Porgy” was 
produced by the Theatre Guild and 
whose second novel, “Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters,” has recently appeared, will carry 


some weight. Sitting in his suite in a 
New York hotel, preparatory to sailing 
for a long cruise in the Mediterranean, 
Mr. Heyward spoke for the benefit of 
the struggling young author. 
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“Stay in your own home town,” said 
Mr. Heyward. “Shun New York as if 
it were a plague. It is too noisy, too 
hectic, too high strung, too un-Ameri- 
can. Stay among your own people and 
write of what you know and feel.” 

That should shock some hundred 
thousand young poets and _ embryo 
novelists lying awake nights thinking of 
Broadway and Greenwich Village. 

“Get a job,” Mr. Heyward continued. 
“JT don’t think it should be a newspaper 
job. I’m not sure that newspaper work 
helps; I believe it may hinder if not de- 
stroy the creative artist. It makes ex- 
pression too facile, too casual. Stay at 
home, get any kind of a job and write 
when you have something to say.” 

It is probabie also that Mr. Heyward’s 
advice will have little effect on the legion 
of creative young writers now packing 
bags and dreams and buying a ticket 
East. But he has given it, free of charge. 


Mr. Heyward was being extensively 
interviewed and the process was shock- 
ing. Shocking to the interviewers when 
they found the writer of that tremen- 
dously vital, hard-pounding “Porgy” to 
be a quiet, mild-mannered man who looks, 
talks and acts something like Henry B. 


Walthall; like Walthall, without the 
mustache, in “The Birth of a Nation.” 

Mr. Heyward was shocked in his turn 
by being made so much of. He was a 
little distressed but tried not to show it. 
For fifteen years he was an insurance 
man in Charleston, S. C., not a particu- 
larly successful one. He is forty-three 
vears old, but his eyes and his smile are 
vibrantly young. It was the insurance 
business, he says, that made an old man 
out of him. It was the unconscionably 
drab routine work of it that, however, 
gave him the chance to become the poet, 
the writer, the playwright today. 

He was born and reared in Charleston, 
in humble circumstances. He left the 
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first year of high school to go to work 
because he had to. He sold newspapers, 
clerked a hardware store, worked at 
odd clerical jobs on the waterfront. He 
considered himself very lucky to get a 
few clients and start up in insurance. 
He hadn’t the punch and the snap to 
make a good salesman, but he took one 
in partnership with him. 

Fifteen years he pounded at it, then 
he broke down. He went back into the 
North Carolina mountains to rest, but 
his soul wouldn’t let him. He began 
writing verses. 

He sold them, to his vast surprise, to 
the old Masses at one extreme, and the 
Atlantic Monthly at the other. But he 
went back to work in the insurance busi- 
ness. Writing was a too painful, slow 
process to gain a livelihood by; insur- 
ance was sure and he could do it in 
Charleston. 

His life really began in the summer of 
1922, when he was thirty-six years old. 
He was invited to the MacDowell colony 
of serious artists at Peterboro, N. H. 
He wrote more verses there and they 
were published. His career began thie 
next summer at the colony again. He 
met Dorothy Hartzell Kuhns, a_ girl 
from, Ohio, one of Prof. Baker’s prize 
“47 Workshop” dramatists. Almost im- 
mediately they became engaged. They 
came to New York and were married in 
September, 1923. 

Mrs. Heyward had unbounded con- 
fidence in him. “She was a_ great 
gambler,” Mr. Heyward explained. “She 
gambled that I could succeed even if I 
gave up the insurance business to write. 
If she would take the chance, I had to.” 

And so he began to write “Porgy.” 
It took eighteen months of sweating 
work. He started it in Atlantic City m 
mid-winter in a quiet little hotel to which 
his wife took him after the “L” in New 
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York had ripped up his nerves. He 
wrote on it in Hugh Walpole’s little 
fishing village in Cornwall, England, 
ministered to by Walpole’s old servants. 
He finished it on a farm in the Carolina 
Mountains. 

The novel achieving success, he and 
Mrs. Heyward wrote the play that the 
Theatre Guild produced. For the last 
two years he has been at work on 
“Mamba’s Daughters.” 

It paints the Charleston he knows 
on a broader canvas. He tells of the 
white aristocracy, the poor white —“the 
most tragic of all, hated by the whites 
and despised by the negro—” the negro 
au naturel and the negro who is trying 
to rise. 

Today, in his suite on the twenty- 
fourth floor, being made quite a lion of, 
he was a bit ill at ease. Only when he 
was asked what a young writer should 
do did he talk with freedom and warmth. 
He said “stay away from New York. 
Stay in your own home town.” 


“But what,” the interviewer inter- 
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rupted, “if New York is your home 
town?” 

“Then write about New York,” he re- 
plied. “The interesting mosaic of it. 
Try to interpret its amazing existence. 
It is all right, perhaps helpful, for the 
young writer from the country to come 
here for brief visits, for contacts with 
other artists, for inspiration. But the 
danger is in staying, in sitting around 
talking about what you are going to 
do, and seldom if ever doing it.” 

“As they do, for the most part in 
Greenwich Village?” 

“Yes,” said the author. 
I mean.” 

It came out then that Catfish Row, 
the negro slum in Charleston in which 
Porgy and his associates lived their 
mean, happy lives, has been taken over 
bodily by the “Bohemians.” Rents have 
shot up, the negroes forced to move, and 
the quarter that glowed with vital life, 
although tragic, has become artificialized 
because Mr. Heyward felt it and wrote 
of it. He is rather sad about that. 


“That’s what 
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Tue number of letters addressed to this department makes it 
necessary to limit the length to four hundred words. A prize of 
five dollars will be awarded each month for the best letter published. 


“SAY WHAT YOU MEAN” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Many a good story containing an excellent plot 
is rejected. And why? Because it doesn’t catch 
the eye of a publishing company’s reader. And 
why doesn’t it catch his interest? Because it is 
cluttered up with adverbs and adjectives, while 
the verbs are trite. Every quotation is prefaced 
or concluded with “he said slowly,” or “she said 
softly.” 

Before despatching a yarn try reading it aloud. 
Then scratch out the adverbs and substitute more 


colorful verbs. Read aloud once more and you 
will be amazed at the improvement. 

Thus, “he said slowly” becomes “he drawled.” 
“She said softly” becomes “she murmured.” 

A correct verb will convey atmosphere in a 
subtle manner. Amateur writers have a tendency 
to make all their characters run or walk through 
each incident. For example, “Slowly Jack walked 
into the prison camp.” In reality, the author 
may have meant that “Jack lumbered into a 
prison camp,” which would imply that Jack was 
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a big hulk. Jack may have shuffled into the 
prison camp which would have suggested that 
he was old. Jack may have strutted into camp, 
thus implying he was vain as well as young. 

Verbs can make or kill a good yarn. And 
there is such a difference in meaning among 
verbs which describe a general action. Below 
is a list of verbs to vary the monetony of repeti- 
tions. Keep the list handy, and when revising 
your story, lay off the overworked verbs and 
substitute others with a finer shade of meaning. 
You'll increase your chances of acceptances. 

Instead of “he said,” use the following: he 
murmured, stuttered, chattered, rattled, wheezed, 
snorted, raged, whispered, shouted, called, yelled, 
hollered, screamed, shrieked, snarled, tattled, 
twaddled, palavered, prated, gossiped, gabbled, 
cackled, blurted, blabbed, crowed, prattled, jab- 
bered, babbled, bawled, roared, exclaimed, insisted, 
urged, begged, pleaded, reasoned, lisped, sput- 
tered, growled, gasped, sobbed, cried, tittered, 
choked, drawled, bantered, argued, reported, 
stated, announced, declared, uttered, chatted, con- 
versed, enunciated, stormed, protested, lied, 
promised, spoke, added, summed up. 

For “he replied,” use responded, retorted, re- 
taliated, agreed, returned, answered. 

Instead of “he walked,” try ambled, strutted, 
meandered, wandered, shuffled, trotted, paced, 
fluttered, flew, danced, pranced, hurried, scurried, 
hustled, lumbered, went. 

For “he ran,” try leaped, jumped, hurtled, 
bounded, bounced, sprinted, raced, chased. 

“He asked” may become he appealed, begged, 
besought, entreated, implored, petitioned, prayed, 
requested, inquired, solicited, required. 

“He loved”—he admired, adored, approved, en- 
joyed, esteemed, extolled, honored, respected, 
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revered, venerated, wondered at, worshiped, cared 
for, was fond of, courted, petted, pampered, in- 
dulged, fondled, regarded. 

“He stayed”—he waited, rested, remained, lived, 
lodged, stopped, tarried, roomed, boarded, resided. 

“He let”’—he allowed, permitted, suffered, 
yielded, tolerated, consented, granted, admitted, 
conceded. 

“He hated”—he despised, abhorred, detested, 
loathed, disliked, begrudged, resented, revenged. 

“He hit”—he battered, bruised, chastened, pom- 
meled, pounded, scourged, smote, spanked, struck, 
thrashed, whipped, fought. 

“He broke”—he destroyed, demolished, severed, 
smashed, split, splintered, shattered, fractured, 
cracked, crushed. 

“He thought”—he pondered, deliberated, won- 
dered, meditated, guessed, conjectured, debated, 
reflected, considered. 

“He stopped”—he quit, terminated, finished, 
expired, concluded, closed, completed, ceased. 

“He did”—he finished, completed, accomplished, 
fulfilled, performed, transacted. 

“He got”—he won, secured, procured, received, 
gained, obtained, attained, earned, acquired, 
bought, purchased, stole, achieved, borrowed, 
swiped. 

“He had”—he owned, kept, possessed, occupied, 
controlled. 

“He saw’—he stared, viewed, watched, sur- 
veyed, scanned, regarded, inspected, discerned, 
discovered, glanced, peered, gazed, beheld, con- 
templated. 

“He sent”—he forwarded, delegated, despatched, 
dismissed, drove, remitted, flung, hurled, impelled, 
propelled, launched, projected, slung, threw. 


H. B. Walters. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Some writers, and especially those young at 
the game, puzzle their brains in searching for 
substitutes for the word “said.” 

What's the matter with “said”? ; 

One of the large daily newspapers in our city 
is now publishing a series of sixteen best short 
stories, selected by magazine editors, which those 
editors consider the best published in their re- 
spective magazines during the year 1928. 

One selected by the editor of Collier’s was re- 
cently published in this newspaper’s magazine 
section. The story was by Arthur Somers Roche, 
entitled “The Nomination.” The story contained 
only 2,500 words, and yet Mr. Roche uses the 
expressions “I said,” “he said,” “said I,” “said 
he,” between 90 and 100 times in that short story. 
Practically the entire story is dialogue, and the 
times when he varied to the extent of saying 
“he agreed,” or “assented,” are the exception, and 
the use of “said” is the rule. 

This consoles us with the fact that, if our story 


is good in other respects, it will not be rejected 
because of the repetition of the little word “said.” 

Personally, I prefer the use of the good old 
word every time rather than a substitute that 

does not mean what it “says.” 

A very successful writer, who has since passed 
to his reward, was so much afraid of “said” that 
he wandered far afield and used such expres- 
sions as: “Mrs. Blank tinkled.” Now, every- 
body knows that a woman does not and cannot 
tinkle. As between using such far-fetched sub- 
stitutes, we prefer a story like Mr. Roche's “The 
Nomination,” where he makes no bones about 
using “said” whenever and wherever he pleases. 

There is probably a middle ground. The mon- 
otony of repeating the same word may now and 
then be varied, but there’s no use tearing your 
hair or losing sleep over it. 

When you want to say “said,” go on and say 
“said”! R. O. Huie. 
Forest Park, Ga. 
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PROVERBIAL INSPIRATION 


Editor, the Forum: 

Inspiration is a fickle friend. Nowadays the 
would-be author is advised to place his faith in 
hard work at regular hours, inspired or unin- 
spired. 

But there are times when it is impossible. For 
no obvious reason, the brain refuses to create. 
You sit, pencil in hand, and ideas refuse to come. 
Your eyes wander round in search of some out- 
side stimulus to pierce that crust of lethargy, and 
sometimes the homeliest object will achieve the 
purpose. 

In these straits the other day I glanced long- 
ingly at the bookshelf. I half resolved to throw 
down my pencil and read. Then my eye fell on 
a little book in the corner. I pulled it out idly— 
Les Idiotismes et les Proverbes de la Conversa- 
tion Anglaise. It was a book of proverbs and 
idioms compiled for French students of the Eng- 
lish language. I opened it, and immediately my 
imagination leapt to life. I suddenly realized 
what a mine of inspiration lies in our English 
proverbs. 

“Never look a gift horse in the mouth.”—My 
mind, racing ahead, glimpsed the many possibili- 
ties in this one alone. I thought how few people 
can receive a gift gracefully, and speculated on 
the reason why—sometimes the inappropriateness 
of the gift, sometimes the necessity of acknowl- 
edging it in kind. I mused on the satisfying way 
in which children receive gifts, because of the 
sincerity of their pleasure. Thereupon I reviewed 
the growing “Tit for Tat” system of present- 
giving, with its complications of snobbishness, 
jealousy, and meanness creeping in. Here was 
the basis for many an article. 


I turned a page—“There are more flies caught 
with honey than with vinegar.” Several possibili- 
ties lurked here—‘Politness Pays”—“Suspicious 
Sweetness” and so on. On the next page I saw 
“Short reckonings make long friends” and at 
once had the germ of an article “When Friends 
Borrow.” And so I went on, scanning a page 
here and there, and always finding an abundance 
of ideas. 

Some proverbs, such as “Speech is silvern but 
silence is golden,” and “A hungry man an angry 
man,” needed an original twist to keep them from 
the banal or hackneyed. Others—the book hav- 
ing been written by a Frenchman—were more or 
less translations from the French, and suggested 
a light article on the diversity of imagery in 
different languages. 

The casually read idiom—“I have other fish to 
fry” suggested the story of the Frenchman who, 
when invited to dinner by his English friends, 
said, “But no, I must go and fry some fish.” Here 
was an idea for a humorous article on the pit- 
falls of idiom, pronunciation, and so on, awaiting 
the student of the English language. 

When you come to think of it, it is perfectly 
natural that proverbs and idioms should provide 
a fecundity of ideas, especially for psychological 
articles, for are they not the crystallization of 
centuries of observation and experience of human 
nature? Where can you find a greater accumu- 
lation of pungent wisdom than in the language 
of a people? And it is a store which is open to 


all of us. D. Harrison Stringer. 
Bradford, Yorks, England. 


MARKET HINTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Well, if we readers don’t make this part of 
Tue Writer interesting we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. 

Now, as I read the Forum or any other part 
of Tue Writer mainly for new hints of how and 
where to sell my stuff, I will just pass along some 
hints of my own. 

One of the pleasantest surprises I have had in 
a long time came from Editor R. W. Bennett of 
the State Highway Board of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. I sent him some hivhway articles and 
found he wanted some short stories. So I dug up 
one that had been the rounds, changed it a little 
to fit the locality, and soon came a check for a 
little better than a cent a word, and on accept- 
ance, too! 

Buttericks two new magazines, Good Hard- 
ware, and Progressive Grocer, also pay on ac- 
ceptance. I sent a little article about a way to 


sell surplus pocket-knives and the check came so 
soon and was so generous that I got a double 
surprise. 

Here’s a hint that I really hate to give away. 
Mr. Rose, of The Western Highway Builder, has 
his editorial rooms just four blocks from where 
I write. And I have been a highway builder for 
more years than most of the readers of Ine 
Writer have been on earth. 

Well, I uon’t want to be selfish. I have sold 
him several articles at a cent a word. Now you 
try. His address is 333 West Second St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Explosive Engineer, whose editor boasts that 
he pays the highest price of any trade paper, also 
pays on acceptance and sent me $15 for a short 
article (500 words) entitled “Is Dynamite Dan- 
gerous ?” 

Limit’s up—Good luck! 


George L. Banks. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 


also be found on the inside covers of THe Writer. 


American Home—Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., will pay about 
two cents a word for acceptable articles 
concerned with the building, remodeling, 


decorating, and furnishing of homes cost- 


ing from $8,000 to $25,000. The maga- 
zine is published in the interest of the 
homemaker rather than the professional. 


Aviation—McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
10th Ave. & 36th St., New York, is now 
edited by Edward P. Warner, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics. 


Water H. Baxer—4/ Winter St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., wants especially to see manu- 
scripts of full-length plays suitable for 
production in schools and _ churches. 
Plays must be clean; if they have also a 
simple interior stage set and a cast 
calling for more men than women, their 
chances for success are the better. 


CuristiAn Bustness—917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., especially wants ac- 
counts of the actual experiences of per- 
sons who have successfully applied 
Jesus Christ’s teachings in business, with 


the methods of application given in de- 
tail. Articles should contain not over 
1,200 words. Payment at approxi- 
mately one cent a word will be made on 
acceptance, 


Dreyruss Art Company, Inc.—137 
Varick St., New York, needs greeting 
card verses four to eight lines in length 
for all occasions, including wedding an- 
niversaries from the first to the fifteenth. 


EvecrricaL DeaLer—360 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., a magazine for 
retail dealers in electrical goods, is in- 
terested in securing good material of al- 
most any length about the electrical re- 
tailing activities of any store selling any 
type of electrical goods intended for do- 
mestic use, from radio to ranges. Articles 
on the activities of the non-electrical 
store—the hardware, department, or 
house-furnishing store—are particularly 
desirable. [Illustrated material is pre- 
ferred but not required. Payment is 
usually made on acceptance at about 
one cent a word and up, in special cases, 
to five cents a word. Better than usual 
rates are paid for good short articles 
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of 500 or 600 words, preferably illus- 
trated, on merchandising subjects. <A 
special present need is for longer articles 
on the merchandising of oil burners and 
electro-therapeutic devices such as health 
lamps and electrical exercising machines. 
Prospective contributors are invited to 
query the managing editor, Rudolph 
August, for assistance about material 
they discover, before preparing articles. 


Farrar & Rixnenart—/?2 East 41st. St., 
New York, the new publishing partner- 
ship of John Farrar, former editor of 
the Bookman, and Stanley Rinehart, 
formerly of Doubleday, Doran, plan to 
publish poetry, biography, fiction, travel, 
and other manuscripts of general, as op- 
posed to scientific and professional, in- 
terest. For the first year or more, they 
will enter on no large publishing pro- 
gram, but will concentrate on a few 
books, publishing only those of real dis- 
tinction. 


Gartner & BenpEr—1104 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., use verses for greet- 
ing cards for all occasions: Christmas 
and New Year, Valentine, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day and Every 
Day cards. 


Guiass ContTainer—I19 West 44th St., 
New York, the official publication of the 
Glass Container Association of America, 
goes to packers of food products, bot- 
tlers, dairymen, producers of pharma- 
ceuticals, and others who use glass con- 
tainers in their work. Well-written fact 
articles are desired on subjects of in- 
terest to the groups mentioned; for ex- 
ample, articles of a semi-biographical 
nature telling of the history of methods 
of successful packers of food products 
accompanied by three or four photos of 
the plan in question, showing operators 
at work; or shorter illustrated articles 
telling of new and unique products which 
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are packed in glass; and also merchan- 
dising stories dealing specifically with 
glass-packed products, as well as pleas- 
ing window displays. No articles are 
desired on the manufacture or history of 
glass. Rate of payment, about one cent 
a word on acceptance. 


Go.tpeEN Boox—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, although it is still primarily a 
reprint magazine, whose purpose is to 
revive the best in past literature, is also 
in the market for original material of 
the same quality as its reprint matter. 
In addition, it is glad to consider trans- 
lations of short stories, non-fiction, 
plays, and verse which have not pre- 
viously been done into English. For 
plays and stories, the length limit is 
7,500 words. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. This is one of the rare mar- 
kets for translations, even though not a 
large one, and should be kept in mind 
by those qualified for the work. Edith 
O’Dell is the editor. 


HovseE anp Garpen—420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, reports that it has no 
manuscript needs for the next six months. 


INsTITUTIONAL JoBBER—40 E. 49th St., 
New York, a magazine for the salesmen 
who sell to institutions—hotels, restau- 


rants, hospitals, clubs, schools,  ete., 
—-pays one to three cents a word on 
acceptance for fact articles telling how 
successful sales have been accomplished 
in these fields. They should contain 
1,000 to 1,800 words and be accom- 
panied by photos. 


THe Macazine or Bustness—Cass, Hu- 
ron, and Erie Sts., Chicago, Ill., is al- 
ways glad to see articles in its field. 
Each article must do one of two things; 
it must interpret present events and 
trends so as to help the reader plan his 
business to meet the new conditions that 
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are developing; or it must describe 
policies successful in one business that 
can be used in another, or policies detri- 
mental to one business that should point 
warning for others. An occasional short 
satirical article is also used. Major 
articles should not run over 2,500 
words. Those of 300, 500, and 1,000 


words are often used. Payment is made 
on acceptance. 


NatTionaL Dry Goops ReEeportrer—239 
West 39th St., New York, pays from 
one to one and one-half cents a word on 
acceptance for stories, preferably in 500 
to 800 words, and preferably illustrated, 
telling how merchants have increased 
volume or reduced expenses in certain 
departments, such as fabrics, hosiery, 
notions, and so on. No news items or 
theoretical articles can be used. 


Puan Tatx—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, in an editorial in its February 
issue, made a special plea for articles on 
the groups of liberals in various cities of 
the U. S. Each article should cover a 
group and not simply an individual, and 
should “catch their righteous beliefs, 
their eccentricities, picture their oc- 
casional foolish and lovable deeds,” and 
contain “some sentence that hits their 
essence in a dozen words.” Plain Talk 
guarantees “double rates for all ac- 
cepted articles of the kind, and a bonus 
of $200 for the best article presented 
within a year from the time the first 
one appears, provided we receive and 
publish at least five such articles dur- 
ing the year.” 


Scrence Wonpver Srories—96-98 Park 
Place, New York, a new magazine which 
is edited by Hugo Gernsback, former 
editor of Science and Invention, and pub- 
lished by the Stellar Publishing Corpora- 
tion, lists among its needs only fiction, 
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5,000 to 10,000 words in length, pre- 
sumably with a_ scientific background. 
Payment is made on acceptance, 


Smart Ser—221 W. 57th St., New 
York, with which McClure’s was com- 
bined some months ago, is edited as a 
magazine for young women by Margaret 
Sangster, whose mother, with the same 
name, was for many years editor of the 
Christian Herald. 


Tarcet—420 Plum St., Cincimnati, Ohio, 
uses short and serial fiction, verse, and 
brief articles of interest to boys in their 
early teens in the Church Schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. About 
one cent a word is paid within three 
weeks of acceptance. 


Tor-Notcu Macazine—79-89 Seventh 


Ave., New York, does not like the short 
short stories it has received in answer to 
a request for submissions of that difficult 


form. More than half were crook stories 
with a happy ending due to a trick of 
fate or a coincidence. Top-Notch would 
like to see, for a change, both short 
short and longer stories with an ad- 
mirable character for the protagonist. 


West—Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., is in the market for Western 
fiction from short story to novel length, 
with absorbing action laid in the West, 
North, mines, or the Border. Short 
stories should contain 3,000 to 8,000 
words, and serials from 50,000 to 90,000 
words. Good rates will be paid on ac- 
ceptance for first serial rights. West is 
also a limited market for good Western 
poetry. Roy Horn is the editor. 


Wor.p’s Worx—244 Madison Ave., New 
York, beginning with the August issue, 
will be edited by Russell Doubleday, as 
successor to Barton Currie. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


American Farm Bureau FrepEeratrion— 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, IIl., 
announces prizes of $10, $50, and ten 
of $10 each for the best one-act plays 
telling a story pertinent to the problems 
of modern farm life and featuring some 
phase of the Farm Bureau program. 
These will be presented at Farm Bureau 
community meetings all over the coun- 
try. Scenery and properties should be 
as simple as possible, and the acting 
time required should be between 30 and 
45 minutes. Winning plays become the 
property of the Federation. MSS. 
should be submitted before midnight, Oct. 
15, to Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, Director 
of Home and Community Work, at the 
above address. 


Tue Henry Dvorry Puayers, Inc.— 
Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco, Calif., 
offer a prize of $1,000 for the best full- 
length play submitted to them by Oct. 1. 
If the winning play is found suitable for 
production, it will be given in the Henry 
Duffy chain of theatres on the Pacific 
coast and afterward in New York, the 
prize money serving as advance royalty. 
A six months’ option will be exercised 
on such other plays as appear suitable 
for production. Wholesome, humorous 
plays of American life or mystery come- 
dies are wanted, but no problem plays, 
serious dramas, tragedies, sex, salacious, 
or morbid plays, or musical comedies 
will be considered. Dramatic critics of 
the Pacific coast newspapers will act as 
judges, each reviewer sending the play 
he considers the best of those submitted 
to him to the final committee of three 
Judges, dramatic critics chosen by the 
votes of their fellow reviewers. Plays 
should be submitted under a pseudonym 
with the real name and address in an ac- 


companying sealed envelope, and should 
be addressed preferably to the dramatic 
critic of one of the Pacific coast news- 
papers; otherwise to the Henry Duffy 
Players, who will forward any MSS. 
received. 


Harmon Founpation—140 Nassau St., 
New York, announces awards of $300, 
$200, and others of $50 each at the dis- 
cretion of the judges, for the best manu- 
scripts in which social work is popularly 
presented with a view to publication in 
a magazine of general circulation. The 
purpose of the awards is to encourage 
writers to prepare salable articles which 
will increase the general reader’s ap- 
preciation of the important part social 
work plays in the life of America. Child 
guidance, child welfare, the public health 
nurse, probation, and various other 
fields provide rich material for human 
and graphic pictures which interpret 
social work. Articles will remain the 
property of the authors and assistance 
will be furnished in placing the success- 
ful manuscripts. Articles should be 
mailed flat, by midnight, Sept. 15, signed 
with a pen name and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the pen and 
real names. 


Mrs. Martin Heyp—EMANN—3738 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, offers the follow- 
ing prizes for plays by Ohio playwrights: 
for full-length plays, a royalty of $100 
for the first prize and of $50 for the 
second, together with production for 10 
days at Mrs. Martin Heydemann’s Play- 
house in Cleveland, during the season of 
1929-30; for one-act plays, royalties of 
$25, $15, and $10 for the three winners 
and production for one week on a joint 
program. If the plays merit publica- 
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tion, the authors will also receive book 
royalties and 50 per cent. of all collec- 
tions from the sale of amateur acting 
rights. The contest will close Sept. 15 
and the decision will be announced Oct. 
15. Please note that this contest ap- 
plies to Ohio playwrights only. 


Tue Lixrnuiccum Fovunpatrioxn—North- 
western University Law School, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill., offers a first 
prize of $1,000 and a bronze medal, and 
two second prizes of $100 each, for the 
best essays or monographs submitted by 
March 1 on the following subject: A 
Complete Program for the Improvement 
of the United States Patent Law System. 
Contestants must be members of the bar, 
law students, or patent agents in the 
U. S. or any other country of Anglican 
law. The work submitted may be one 
already in print at the time of sub- 
mission. 


GreexX & Company — 59 
Fifth Ave., New York, offers a prize of 
$7,500 for the best novel submitted by 
an author who has never published a 
novel which has sold more than 5,000 
copies. If the prize should be won by an 
author who has had a previous novel 
published, a second prize of $2,500 is 
offered for the best first novel. The 
$7,500 will be paid the winner as fol- 
lows: $2,500 as an outright prize and 
$5,000 as an advance on account of 
royalties, $2,500 to be paid on publica- 
tion of the MS. and $2,500 within four 
months thereafter. The second prize of 
$2,500, to be awarded only if the prize 
winner is not a first novel, will be an 
advance on account of royalties, and will 
be paid upon announcement of the win- 
ner. Translations and novels that have 
appeared in magazine form will not be 
eligible. MSS. should be between 40,000 
and 125,000 words in length, and should 
be submitted under pen 
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Dec. 1, 1929, with the author’s name in 
a sealed accompanying each 
script. Any writer allowing his name to 
become known to a judge will be auto- 
matically disqualified. If, in the opinion 
of the judges, no MS. of sufficient merit 
is submitted, the award will not be made. 


envelope 


Tue O. Henry Memoriat Awarp Prize 
Srories, Volume XII, is now under way 
and will take account of stories published 
August, 1929, to June 1930, inclusive. 
Authors are invited to submit stories or 
call the attention of the editor, Blanche 
Colton Williams, to stories that might be 
overlooked, through being published in 
local magazines. A first prize, $500, is 
offered for the best short story published 
in the year by an American author in an 
American magazine; a second prize of 
$250, for the second best story; a third 
prize $100, for the best short-short story 
published in the year. A board of judges 
invited by the editor, determines the 
awards. Send or call attention only to 
published short stories. Address Blanche 
Colton Williams, 605 West 113 Street, 
New York City. 


STRATFORD Company—289 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass., in conjunction with the 
Jewish Tribune, offers a prize of $2,000 
plus book royalties for the best novel 
dealing with Jewish life submitted by a 


Jewish author. The winning novel will 
be published in book form by the Strat- 
ford Company and as a serial by the 
Tribune. MSS. should contain 
from 75,000 to 100,000 words and should 
be submitted by Jan. 15 to the Jewish 
Novel Prize Contest at the above ad- 
dress. The object of the contest is to 
encourage the writing and reading of 
good books dealing with the Jewish ques- 
tion. The book may be either a historical 
novel or it may deal with contemporary 
conditions in the U. S. or elsewhere. 


Jewish 
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U. S. Arm Services — Transportation 
Building, 177th and H. Sts., Washington, 
D. C., offers prizes of $250, $150, and 
$100 for the best article in 1,500 to 5,000 
words to appear in the magazine during 
1929, on any phase of the rapidly 
evolving science and art of aeronautics. 
Regular rates will be paid, on publica- 
tion, in addition to the award, for each 


article published. 


Yate Review—New Haven, Conn., of- 
fers for a second year an award of 
$2,000 for the best article dealing with 
a public question in national or interna- 
tional affairs which shall appear in any 
of its quarterly issues from autumn, 
1929, through summer, 1930. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety announces that the prizes of $50 
and $25 for the best editorials on “Be 
Kind to Animals” have been won by 
Nellie C. Williams for an editorial in 
the Quest, and by Mrs. Christine E. 
Richens for an editorial in the Lock 
Haven Express, Lock Haven, Penn. 


Prix 
was 


The Brentano of 25,000 francs, 
which awarded this year for the 
first time, has been won by Jean Giono, 
a young French bank clerk, for his first 
novel, “Hill of Destiny,” published in 
Paris as “Colline.” The prize, it is 
said, has made it possible for the author 
to give up clerking and devote himself 
to literature. The volume will be pub- 
lished in an English translation by 
Brentano’s in the fall. A similar award 
will be made in 1930 for the best novel 
published in France between March 1, 
1929, and March 1, 1930. 


The Contemporary Verse prize of $10 
for the best poem in Analyzed Rhyme 
was won by Ada Borden Stevens for her 
poem, “Where No Man Hath Trod.” 








Our Dumb Animals reports that the 
prizes in its recent competition for essays 
on “The Claims of the Animal World 
on Mankind for Justice and Compas- 
sion” have been awarded as follows: $100 
to Mrs. Delphine Dale of Los Gatos, 
Calif.; and $50 to Wilson Borough of 
Easton, Penn. 


The Caroline Sinkler Prize awarded 
annually by the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina for the best book of poetry by 
a Southern author has been given to 
Allen Tate for his collection of verse 
entitled “Mr. Pope and Other Poems.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years, and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE—250 Park Ave., 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for 
assigned topics. Contests close the 
month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue 
Preference in publication to members of Amer. Lit 
Assoc. 


AMERICAN 


New 
letters on 
20th of each 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2.000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE C. HARRAP & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $10 for best 
rhymed quatrain appearing in Bozart in 1929 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. J. H. Cant- 
rell, chairman, 821 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prize of $20, open to anyone, and one of $10, open 
to Southern writers living in the South, for nature 
poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill, and Doubleday, Doran & Co.—Garden City, N. Y 
$3,000 for best campus novel by undergraduate or 
graduate of not over one year. Closes Oct. 15 See 
June WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.—$5.000 for a first novel. 


Dec. 1. Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
39th St., New York. See May WRITER. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Penn. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. S 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July WRITER. 


Chest- 


Closes 
116 West 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Closes Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 
DRAMA LEAGUE—LONGMANS GREEN PLAY- 
WRITING CONTEST FOR 1929. Advance royalties, 
$500 for long play, $150 for religious play, and $100 
for one-act play. Closes Dec. 31. Circular from Mrs. 
A. Starr Best, Drama League, Chicago, TIIll., or 
Play Dept., Longmans, Green Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. See July WRITER. 

DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March WRITER. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
COMPANY—289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
for best Catholic novel. Closes Oct. 1. See Jan. 
WRITER. 
THE FORUM—441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in definition contests clos- 
ing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM—First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April, 1928, WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 
KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
$5 for best poem and $1 for best couplet in each 
issue. See July WRITER. 


LIFE—Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New 
York, $3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short- 
stories published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—Publication of best play 
or pageant for use in celebration of 2,000th anniver- 
sary of birth of Vergil, selected by Drama League 
committee. Send MSS. by Sept. 1 to Prof. C. M. 


Wise, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. See 
June WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—c/o Mrs. Ida B. Judd, 
415 Central Park West, New York City. $50 for ten 


best quotations from Mark Twain. 
May WRITER. 


MASS. STATE COUNCIL, KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
—A competition for a radio play (one hour in length) 
depicting scenes and episodes prior to, concurrent with 
or subsequent to the voyage of Columbus to America. 
$250 for best manuscript; $100 for next best. Address: 
State Deputy John E. Swift, K. of C. Headquarters, 
150 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Closes August 26. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, $75, 
$50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1929. Closes Oct. 15. See April WRITER. 


PATHFINDER—Gimcrack Editor, Washington, D. C. 
$7 a word for best “wisecrack.” Closes Aug. 31. See 
July WRITER. 

POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $1000, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for 
poems appearing in the magazine during the year 
ending in November. See Feb. WRITER. $250 for 
poem on peace. Contest closes Sept. 1. See April 
WRITER. 


Close Oct. 1. See 


Theiler 








POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book df poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.”’ See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS—offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the best American novel published during the year, 
preferably one which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the 
original American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage; $2,000 for the best book of the 
year upon the history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; $1,000 
for the best volume of verse published during the 
year by an American author. Also, prizes in 
journalism; a gold medal for the most meritorious 
public service by any American newspaper during 
the year; $500 for the best example of correspondence; 
$500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for the best 
example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the best 
cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.”” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle’’ each month. 
See July WRITER. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS—North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. Full tuition in play- 
writing, ete. for best play submitted by Aug. 15. 
See June WRITER. 


SOCIETY OF AMER. FORESTERS—Lenox Bldgz., 
Washington, D. C. $1,000 and $250 for best essays on 
forestry situation in U. S. Closes Sept. 30. See July 
WRITER. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—tTrue Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each 
month, for true stories in first person. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Close Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 





Book Reviews 


Tue June issue of Tue Wrirer announced prizes for book 
reviews, and the rules are reprinted at the end of the three 
prize-winning reviews for this month. 


Att Quiet on THE WeEsTERN Front. 
By Erich Remarque. Little, Brown 
& Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Russell G. Carter 


We Americans are provincial. How 
often has the fact been proclaimed! We 
do very well without foreign ideas and 
foreign goods. We can have no part in 
the only existing organization for main- 
taining world peace, because that organ- 
ization is essentially foreign. We, as a 
nation, live in isolation — fortunate, 
splendid isolation! 

And glance through our most widely 
read magazines of fiction. The great 
bulk of the stories have American heroes 
— two-fisted, one-hundred-per-centers ! 
War stories in particular must have 
American heroes. Editors tell us so in 
black and white. And yet, witness the 
miracle — 

“All Quiet on the Western Front,” a 
best seller, was written by a German 
about Germans! There is not an Ameri- 
can in it, and only a passing mention of 
our troops in France! 

How can we explain a phenomenon of 
this kind—an American bestseller by 
a foreigner about foreigners? Are we, 
then, less provincial than has been pro- 
claimed ? 

The answer seems to me to be this: 
we are indeed provincial in many ways, 
but no matter how provincial we may 
be, we react like all other peoples in 
matters that touch the heartstrings of 
humanity. In “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” humanity stands out far above 
nationality. The characters are nomi- 
nally Germans. They might be French- 


men; they might be Englishmen; they 
might be Americans. More than all else, 
they are human beings worthy of our 
pity! 

The book is exceedingly well written 
— graphic, restrained and simple. It 
tells the truth about war and about 
human nature in time of war. And 
those of us who were overseas know it 
is the truth! Following incident after 
incident, we can say, “That’s just what 
happened to me! That’s exactly how I 
felt!” Or “There was a fellow in my 
own squad just like that man Kat!” 
English veterans can say the same, and 
so can the French. 

Isn’t there a lesson for writers in the 
success of a book of this kind? I think 
so. The lesson, it seems to me, is very 
clear: write a story that touches the 
heartstrings of humanity and your 
hero may be of any nationality whatso- 
ever! 


Joun Gatswortuy. A survey. By Leon 


Schalit. Translated by Ethel E. Coe 
and Terese Harbury. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. 


Reviewed by William Wentworth 


Too seldom are the professional methods 
of great authors set down on paper for 
younger writers to study. In this col- 
lection of papers upon one of the most 
versatile and outstanding English novel- 
ists of the day, the ambitious craftsman 
need have no fear of not finding what 
he seeks. We see Mr. Galsworthy ac- 
tually at work; we are shown Mrs. Gals- 
worthy helping to prepare second and 
third drafts of original manuscripts; 
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our attention is directed toward the 
manner in which this notable writer and 
his wife live out their quiet, busy lives, 
and how they adjust themselves to the 
changing environment of their London 
and country homes. 

Leon Schalit is by profession a critic 
of the German contemporary stage. His 
sheaf of articles concerning John Gals- 
worthy possesses none the less, all the 
warm enthusiasm, as well as the critical 
detachment, of the true creative artist. 
Since 1910 when he first began preparing 
material for the German literary jour- 
nals about the English playwright- 
novelist, he has followed Galsworthy’s 
career meticulously. He has had the 
added privilege of a close personal friend- 
ship, during which Mr. Galsworthy has 
frequently read or discussed with him 
writings in their manuscript form. Herr 
Schalit’s personal recollections and vivid 


anecdotes of the author should prove of 


exceptional interest not only to the 
casual reader, but to the serious profes- 
sional author as well. To a _ remark- 
able degree this German critic has en- 
dowed his running comment upon the 
playhouses of the Continent with a last- 
ing and universal significance, at least in 
so far as it bears upon the importance 
of John Galsworthy. The reader may 
discover no appreciable difference, either 
in the quality of the writing or the 
criticism, between the material Herr 
Schalit has written from day to day and 
that which he has prepared especially 
for the publication of this volume. 


Theiler 








The form of this collection appears 
almost ideal. Commencing with a short 
survey according to the foreign meaning 
of the word, the author quickly offers 
a brief, effective biography and then a 
critical study of all Mr. Galsworthy’s 
works; the novels and short stories come 
first, followed by the plays. Each study 
bears as its heading the date of first 
publication or production together with 
later revised editions. Were the English 
translation of this book as adroit as the 
original author’s careful editing, one 
could scarcely ask more. As it is, 
Herr Schalit’s exhaustive and penetrat- 
ing delineation of John Galsworthy at 
work should prove a veritable handbook 
for young writers. 


Tue Art or Tuixkinc. By Ernest 
Dimnet. Simon & Schuster, 1928. 


Reviewed by Lucinda May 


“The Art of Thinking” seems to me 

About as good as it could be 

For wit and practicality 
And language plain. 

In clear and lucid style it tells 

How careless, scatterbrained dumb-bells, 

With quite undisciplined gray cells, 
Their minds may train. 

In friendly, almost playful, guise, 

It shows us how to organize 

Our small affairs by planning wise 
And method sane. 

For those who toil with pen and ink 

It straightens out full many a kink. 

Go buy it, then, and learn to think— 
To use your brain. 





Heretofore THE WRITER'S necessarily limited space for book reviews has been 
given to notices of books about writers or on various forms of writing. We believe, 
however, that our readers will also welcome news of any books which other writers 


have found worth while reading. 


Three prizes will therefore be awarded for the three best reviews published each 


month until further notice: 
First prize, $10.00. 
Second prize, $5.00. 


Third prize, 1 year’s subscription to THE WRITER (new or renewal). 
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Here are the rules: 


1. Select any new or recent book (pub- 
lished within a year) of fiction, prose, 
or verse, on any subject which you 
have found especially helpful or sig- 
nificant. 


Write your review in not more than 
400 words of prose or verse. 


The heading of each review must con- 
tain the full title of the book dis- 
cussed, price, name of author and pub- 
lisher, and publication date as_ indi- 
cated on the copyright page. 


Each manuscript must be original 
(never before published), typewritten 


= TheWiter 








(manuscripts which are not typewritten 
will not be read), and contain the 
author’s full name and address. 


Send your manuscript to Book Review 
Editor, 311 College House, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for in- 
clusion in the following issue, i. ¢., 
manuscripts received before August 1, 
will be considered for the September 
issue. 


Please keep a carbon copy of your 
review and do not send return postage 
as no reviews can be returned. 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if at any time the reviews received 


do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“When the last drop of gall is wrung from the 
sponge of life, the Poet turns to death. What a 
tragedy! Was it Shakespeare’s own story? It 
looks as if it were. Or was it a fiction like his 
plays? We can hardly think so. But whether 
fact or fiction, it is restored to coherent and 
shapely order by this wonderful effort of con- 
structive criticism, this Roset.a stone of Shake- 
spearean scholarship.” SHaxkespEarE UNLOCKED 
His Heart. Ian Colvin. The Atlantic Monthly 
for July. 


“The idea of turning the homes of great writers 
into intimate museums is not only a charming 
plan, but is an excellent way of keeping ever 
fresh and vital in our minds the lives and habits 
of our literary heroes and idols.” Inmate 
Museums. The Living Age for July. 


“So it is that the handicaps of book collecting 
may be summarized: absence of good books; the 
prices; the insistent demand for books in supreme 
condition. Two of these are hard to overcome. 
The question of prices should be eliminated as 
a potent handicap, because the prices of today 
become the jokes of tomorrow. Good books are 
always ascending in value. With sound literary 
judgment and a fair purse, supplemented with a 
little courage, the book collector, large or small, 
need have no fear of the future.” Porxts For 


John C. Eckel. 


Book CoLLectTors. 
for July. 


World’s Work 


“Three hundred years ago Ninon de Lenclos 
was just such a girl as New York breeds today 
by dozens, fearing neither God nor man, daring 
everything, challenging conventions of a worn-out 
morality, mocking the same taboos of a more 
timid generation, determined to give full develop- 
ment and outlet to every power and vigor of the 
spirit, to suck from life every drop of rich and 
varied sweetness that it could possibly be made 
to yield.” Eve In Tue Appre Orcnarp, A Por- 
trait of Ninon de Lenclos. Gamaliel Bradford. 
Harper’s Magazine for July. 


“But whether or not writers agree exactly on 
just what constitutes plagiarism, there is no dis- 
agreement among them regarding the necessity 
of devising some means whereby an end will be 
put to suits brought on fancied or false grounds.” 
Copyricgut Versus Praciarism. Plain Talk for 
July. 


“If the movies must talk, shall they be denied 
the right to do so without State interference? 
Whether or not they have anything important to 
say, Shall the privilege of saying it in their own 
inimitable way be refused them? Thus, and with 
many complications, the movies are presenting 
us again with the age-old dilemma of freedom 
of speech.” Free Sprecn ror Tatxirs? Edwin 
W. Hullinger. North American Review for June. 
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Full Value Received — 





Recently Colonel Brown sent us one dollar for a short 
trial subscription to THE Writer. Now, in sending a 
two-year renewal, he writes: 


**T sold one $50.00 story and made a connec- 
tion which thus far has netted me $500.00 
through tips in THE WRiTeER.”’ 


A constantly-growing file of such comments is gratify- 
ing evidence that THe WrireEr is of practical service 
to authors. 


John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of the Boston 
Herald, says: 











‘*Every young writer should be familiar with 
this valuable magazine, not simply for the 
sake of the list of prizes, but for the tips given 
in its department called The Manuscript Mar- 
ket, and its numerous helpful articles. ’’ 


Our newsstand sale is limited to known demand. 
The best way of making sure of your writing help is 
to tear off this coupon and mail it at once. You will 
receive two extra copies without charge. 











THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send THE Writer at once. I enclose $3.00 (yearly rate) 











for a 14-months’ subscription, beginning 
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